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_THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HUMBOLDT 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


1. Climatically, its location is ideal. 

2. There is no spot on the Pacific Coast with a more beautiful scenic outlook. 

3. Its course of study is rich, progressive, and strictly up-to-date. 

4. It offers you seven terms (seventy weeks) of practice teaching. 

5. It requires you to teach arithmetic, reading, grammar and composition, 
history, geography, and two additional subjects. 

6. The teaching requirement is for seven different subjects in seven different 
grades. : 

7. Its entire course is a required one. See it on page 5 of this bulletin. 

8. Every student must take agriculture, horticulture, nature study, general 
science, and hygiene. 

9. Every student must take manual training, elementary manual training or hand 
work, drawing, cooking, and sewing. 

10. Every student must take American literature, English literature, Western 
literature, story-telling, primary literature, and oral expression. | 

11. Every student must take educational psychology, educational sociology, and 
pedagogy. 

12. Every student must take Western history, music, and physical culture. 

13. Every student must take a content review of all the common _ school 
branches—arithmetic, history, geography, grammar, and composition. 

14. It seems that it would be an impossibility for a student to fail as a teacher 
after having satisfactorily completed such a course as is offered by the Humboldt 
State Normal School. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS AT HUMBOLDT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The climatic conditions of Arcata and Humboldt County are all that could be 
desired for educational work. There is never a day so warm as to be uncom- 
fortable. In fact, the summers are delightfully cool, and the winter months are 
exceedingly pleasant. The rainfall is distributed throughout eleven months, but 
the larger portion of it falls during the winter. The average rainfall is between 
thirty-five and forty inches. ‘The average summer temperature is 55 degrees; the 
average winter temperature is 47 degrees. The mixture of mountain air and 
ocean breeze makes an atmospheric condition that is wonderfully exhilarating and 
invigorating. 

It is possible for a student to do at least one-third more work here than it would 
be elsewhere under less favorable conditions. At the same time his vitality 
increases. Many students from the inland counties are now enrolled in the 
Humboldt State Normal School. All are doing exceedingly good work and the 
Humboldt climate has served them as a tonic. 


SCENIC EFFECT FROM HUMBOLDT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Words are inadequate to describe the beauty of the panoramic view gained from 
the Normal School buildings. ‘The following is but a feeble description of what it 
really is as it appears on this delightful sunshiny afternoon of January 26: 

Snow-clad mountains in the distance; verdant redwood forests; beautiful 
Humboldt Bay; Eureka, the metropolis of northwestern California, just across the 
bay; and the grand Pacific Ocean to the west; breakers and whitecaps and, beyond, 
a vessel plying between San Francisco and Portland! And when the majestic old 
ocean. is angry, one can hear its lashing, and the pounding of the surf. 

At the foot of the Normal whoo! property nestles beautiful Arcata, known as 
the “White City.” 
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WHY THE NORMAL SCHOOL COURSE IS THE NEXT LOGICAL STEP 
BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


No institution can be better or more loyally served by those in charge of its 
affairs, than are the high schools. The faculties of the high schools of California 
are earnest, sincere, and conscientious, and they are solving the problems of 
secondary education with as great, or even greater, success than that which is 
being attained in many of the states that have been working on secondary educa- 
tional problems for a much longer period of time. 

The age of the pupils attending high school and the relationship of the institu- 
tion to the community in which it is located, are factors which make it almost an 
impossibility to develop a sense of responsibility on the part of the students. The 
normal school is the educational institution which, above all others, can develop 
this sense of responsibility. When a student realizes his responsibilities, then all 
anxious thoughts about him may be dismissed. 

Those students who are forced out of higher educational institutions on account 
of subject failures, in the main, do not fail so much because they lack the ability to 
do the work required of them, as because they do not assume the responsibilities 
which rightfully belong to them. ‘This failure to assume their responsibilities is 
due largely to the fact that they are not sufficiently considerate of the other fellow. 

A student must have his thoughts filled with something besides self if he is to 
develop to his fullest extent. The normal school that does most for develop- 
ment is the one requiring the greatest amount of practice teaching. Many young 
men and women have their first real sense of responsibility when they appear before 
their classes for practice teaching. This small responsibility distributed over a 
long period of time, in charge of a wise and sympathetic supervisor, will do more 
for unfoldment and development than almost any other experience open to the 
high school graduate. 


POINTED REMARKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS. 

Within the next four or five months you will have completed your high school 
course. You must then both ask and answer the most momentous question which 
has yet confronted you: “What Next?” 

After high school graduation you will take your place among men and women 
and become a producer; or you will continue your educational preparation, thereby 
enabling you to be of greater service to your fellow man in addition to increasing 
your earning power. 

Your high school education is general in character, therefore it is a foundation 
upon which to build rather than a specific training for a definite task. The period 
immediately following high school graduation is perhaps the most critical in the 
life of the young man and the young woman. At any rate it is the time which 
largely determines what the future will be—whether a success or a failure, 
whether one of importance or one of mediocrity. 

Up to the time of your graduation you have been a respected member of your 
community, not so much on account of what you have done as on account of your 
family. Very shortly after graduation you are going to be known by what you 
yourself do and how you do it. In other words, It Is uP To you. How ARE 
YOU GOING TO MEET THE ISSUE? No DIFFERENCE WHAT YOUR PLANS ARE FOR 
ADVANCED EDUCATIONAL WORK, YOU WILL BE A BIGGER, BETTER, AND STRONGER MAN 
FOR HAVING APPROACHED YOUR ADVANCED EDUCATIONAL WORK THROUGH THE AVENUF 
OF THE NORMAL, SCHOOL, | 

A normal school properly administered is not a grind, is not drudgery, is not 
just merely a place to learn to teach school. But such a school as the Humboldt 
State Normal School is: 

1. An educational institution, with the word “educational” used in its strictest 


possible sense. 
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2. A developer of character. (More grains per week than can be claimed by 
any other institution.) 

3. A dynamo of energy, which stimulates and energizes everyone who comes in 
contact with its current. 

4. A place where the drones can not live. 

5. A place where the latent talents and powers of the honest, earnest, conscien- 
tious student are discovered and developed. 

6. A generator of keen distinction, sensibility, and refinement. 

7. A maker of real men and women. 

At the time of graduation each candidate should have a very definite idea con- 
cerning, his future line of work, and after the decision is made the sooner he takes 
up the line which will broaden his foundation so that it will be strong enough to 
carry his special life work, the better it will be for him. 

Many high school graduates find it necessary to work two or three years in 
order to secure the necessary funds to carry them through some higher educa- 
tional institution, and such young people deserve a great amount of credit. But 
the young man or young woman graduate who spends two or three years in 
leisure, deciding what he should do, will do his work less effectively than he would 
have done it immediately after graduation. Therefore, decide as early as possible 
what you are going to do, and, when you have decided, take it up at once and give 
it the very best you have. 

Do you know that while you are attending normal school you are aiso earning 
university credits? If your credits are such that you can secure a university 
recommendation and you have the proper prerequisites for the course you desire 
to take, you can get at least one and one-half years of university credit for your 
two years of Normal work. In addition to having earned at least forty-five hours 
out of the sixty required for junior standing by the university, you have doubled 
your earning capacity and received a normal diploma which entitles you to a 
teacher’s certificate, good anywhere in California, and in other states as well. 

Can you realize that a normal school diploma would be a great protection to 
you? Two high school graduates decide they want a college education. One 
enters college directly from high school. ‘The other one takes his course by way 
of the normal. Suppose circumstances compelled each of them to become pro- 
ducers at the end of the second year. The one who entered normal would have 
his diploma and certificate to teach, while the college student would only have 
broadened his foundation. This case is an exceedingly probable one, and the 
question is certainly worthy of your serious consideration. 

You may think you can not afford to go to normal, but you can. You can not 
afford to stay out of normal school. Any conscientious, ambitious, energetic high 
school graduate can borrow from his friends, his relatives, or from his home 
bank, a sufficient amount of money to enable him to complete the two years of 
normal work. The actual expenses at this school for the full two years would be 
from $300.00 to $500.00. The entire amount could be paid back within one year 
from the time of graduation. During the first three years after graduation, the 
student could return the borrowed money and save enough to complete his univer- 
sity or college course. 


“Tf I have succeeded, it is only as any of you can succeed, merely because I have 
tried to do my duty as I saw it in my home, in my business, and as a citizen. 
And above all else, I have tried at all times to be a Man.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 


“What I most need is somebody to make me do what I can. To do what I can 
is my problem; not what a Napoleon ora Lincoln could do, but what I can do.”— 
Emerson. 
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The poor deaf pauper Kitto, who became one of the greatest of Biblical 
scholars, said: “I think that every man may, according to his industry, render 
himself almost anything he wishes to become.” 

A decision on your part to attend the Humboldt State Normal School means: 

1. That you will have a liberal education in addition to your specific training, 
because the course of study required in this school is an exceedingly broad one. 

2. That your success as a teacher is assured. If you can satisfactorily do the 
work required by this school, there is not one chance in a hundred for you to fail. 

3. That your success problem is planned by the school, but is actually worked out 
by you while attending this school rather than that you are compelled to work it 
out by yourself after leaving school, when you have no one to assist you. 

4. That on account of the climatic conditions, you will be well, strong, healthy, 
and vigorous, and that all the work you can do will not interfere with the increase 
in your vitality. 

5. That you will be better morally when you graduate than when you enter, 
because if there is one thing that this school stands for, it is the development of 
moral fiber. 

Young Man! 

1. What other profession can you prepare yourself for in two years? | 

2. Do you know that the richness of a life depends upon the service it can 
render? 

3. Do you know of any other profession that offers such opportunities for 
service as that of teaching? 

4. Do you know of any other profession that offers such financial returns for 
which you can make your preparation in two short years? 


Young Woman! For your own welfare consider these questions: 


Board and room can be secured from $22.50 to $25.00 per month. By renting 
furnished rooms and doing light housekeeping;~living expenses need not exceed 
$15.00 a month. 

Two-Year Professional Course. 
JUNIOR YEAR. 


Junior A. 
Educational Psychology I. 
Manual Training I. f 
Content Review Grammar and Composition. 
Content Review Geography. 
Physical Culture. 
Observation. 
Junior B. 
Content Review History. 
Content Review Arithmetic. 
Manual Training II. 
Pedagogy I. 
Teaching and Method. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Senior A. 


Domestic Science I. 

Horticulture I. 

Elementary Manual Training. 

Story Telling and Primary Literature. 
Teaching and Method. 


Senior B. 


Educational Sociology I. 
Oral Expression. 
Agriculture IT. 

Hygiene. 

Teaching and Method. 


Junior C. 


Educational Psychology II. 
English Literature. 

Music I. 

Agriculture I. 

Teaching and Method. 


Junior D. 


Pedagogy II. 

Drawing I. 

Nature Study. 
American Literature. ©. 
Teaching and Method. 


Senior C. 


Educational Sociology II. 
Horticulture IT. 

Penmanship and Bookkeeping. 
General Science. 

Teaching and Method. 


Senior. D. 


[School Administration. ] 
[Western Literature.] 
Domestic Science II. 
Western History. 

Music II. 

Teaching and Method. 
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One-Year Course. 


For TEACHERS. : 
Senior A. Senior C. ‘yy 
Educational Psychology I. Oral Expression. a 
Pedagogy I. - Agriculture I. oY 
Elementary Manual Training. Manual Training. a x 
Physical Culture. American Literature. 4, ./ 
Teaching and Method. Teaching and Methods; 
hie ¥ 
Senior B. Senior, < oS 
Educational Psychology II. Hygiene. Pc tale cag 
Pedagogy II. | Music. ae So 
Nature Study. Drawing. 4)’ gr” 


General Science. 
Teaching and Method. 


Horticulture I. 
Teaching and Method. 


Students Enrolled in Humboldt State Normal School Since August 2, 1915. 
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POINTED REMARKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Do you have problems in discipline? 


Do you know that the child reads human nature with great accuracy? 

When you are experiencing difficulties with your discipline, you should make an 
exceedingly careful study of yourself, your actions, and your remarks, to discover 
why the offender decided upon his particular point of attack. The thought which 
prompts the expert football player to attack what he considers the weakest and 
most poorly guarded portion of the line of the opposing team, is also the same 
thought which prompts the offender in school to make his attack at a given point. 

Do you realize that all children are good when they are born? ‘Therefore, if 
they are ever other than good it is because their environment has made them so, 
and surely the child is not to blame for succumbing to environmental influence. 
The pupils who need to be disciplined are usually those having an oversupply of 
energy; why not guide and direct this energy so that it will redound to your 
advantage and credit rather than permit the pupil to direct it so that it works to 


your disadvantage and discredit? 


You will say this is easily said, but not so easily done, and I agree with you for 
the following reason: The mere fact that your discipline is one of your difficult 
problems proves conclusively that the relationship between you, the teacher, and 
the pupil or pupils who have to be disciplined, is not what it should be. 

If you are having trouble with your discipline and you really desire to succeed 


with it for yourself and for your pupils, you can easily do so. 


The first great and 


most important step is the elimination of yourself, the teacher, as the important 
factor. Good behavior, when forced, is only a little better than bad behavior for 
the school and the teacher. Good behavior, when forced, is, for the fellow who 
would otherwise be a transgressor, no better than bad behavior. Good behavior 
which comes as an impulse from within is greatly to be desired. 

This plan will probably make it necessary for an organization or a reorganiza- 
tion of your school. All of the pupils should constitute or be organized into a 
unit, a group or a school community. ‘The teacher should not be a czar, despot, 
ruler, or policeman, governing the group, but instead, a kind, interested, sympathetic 
adviser. | 

The dominant note of the school should be the group or school community and 
it should be constantly before them, but never placed before them in a nagging 
way. It must be correlated with their work. Many are the instances in reading, 
history, and geography, that will enable the teacher to impress upon the children 
the relationship of the group to the organization, and the relationship of each 
individual member of the group to the group, and also the relationship and obliga- 
tion of each individual to every other individual member. Their organization must 
be something almost sacred and always treated and referred to with most profound 
respect. 

This plan carefully and wisely put into operation will eliminate the question of 
discipline from any school. The remarkable part of the successful operation of 
this or any other plan that will produce results, is that those who have been most 
frequently disciplined, will be either the leaders of the organization or very 
prominent in its management. 

This, together with keen, live, wideawake, interesting, intelligent teaching, will 
solve all your difficulties. 

Thus will the definitions of at least two prominent educators be justified. 

First: “The ultimate aim of education is to take the boy that comes to us and 
make the best man out of him that can be made, and to help the girl who comes to 
us, to grow to be the best woman it is possible for her to become.” 

Second: “The ultimate aim of education is not that we may have stored up more 
knowledge than we had before, but that we may behave better than we behaved 
before.” 


SUPERVISED OBSERVATION. 
By Ina A, Feit, Head of Department of Arithmetic. 


The purpose of Supervised Observation is to train the student-teacher to see 
clearly and with understanding the work of the school. This training includes 
directed observation of various types of lessons, well and efficiently taught, fol- 
lowed by careful discussion of the results of the lesson, by what means they were 
accomplished, and upon what fundamental principles of teaching they were based. 
The important details of discipline and of the mechanics of class management 
should also be discussed. 

Supervised observation is the connecting link between the practical work of the 
classroom and the scientific aspect of education taught in psychology and pedagogy. 
The teacher who sees these relations is an intelligent workman, not merely a 
mechanical imitator. 

To the experienced teacher who has fallen into routine, a course in supervised 
observation gives the opportunity to gain that deeper understanding of school 
problems which leads to a renewal of keen interest and zeal for the work. 
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LITERATURE. 3 
By Nerrig S. Gaines, Head of Department of Literature. 


The course in Literature offered at the Humboldt State Normal School is an 
_exceptionally strong one. Graduates from this institution will teach literature in 
such a way as to give to children their rightful heritage. 

Forty-seven weeks are required for this preparation. For a period of twenty- 
seven weeks the student, while gaining the knowledge of English, American and 
Californian literature that is necessary for a teacher to possess,-is gaining that 
which is of far more value to him, a deep appreciation of the great truths of 
literature. ‘Too, he is convinced that no child can be properly developed unless he 
is made to appreciate literature, in its many phases, throughout his entire school 
life. 

During the other twenty weeks, the same instructor gives to the student his 
literature methods and supervises his teaching in the training school. 

That the student goes from this institution with such an appreciation of litera- 
ture and with such a conviction of its value in the development of the child, is due, 
in ‘a great measure, to the peculiar presentation of the subject. 

Humboldt State Normal School stands alone in presenting such a course in 
literature. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT HUMBOLDT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Six Weeks. 
June 19, 1916—July 28, 1916. 


-. The following courses will be offered: 


Primary Practice Teaching. 
Primary Methods. 
Playground ,Work. 
Physical Education. 
Western History. 
Pedagogy. 
Education } Educational Psychology. 
Educational Sociology. 
Rational Composition. (The kind that brings joy and development and 
enables the child to make his own adjustments. ) 
Music. 
Drawing. 
Spelling and Vocabulary Building. 
American Literature. 
Western Literature. 
eth Primary Needs, including Story Material and the Art of Story 
elling. 
Stories for Grammar Grades, including Story Material and the Art of Story 
Telling. Fk; 
Elementary Reading for Rural Schools. 
Oral Expression, including Phonetics. 
Manual Training. 
_ Elementary Manual Training or Handwork. 


Agriculture ‘ 
Genie ta Selene That can be applied to rural school problems. 


A model practice school of the first and second grades will be maintained during 
half days throughout the entire session. 

The work offered in each subject in Summer School will be the equivalent of 
the work in the same subject in any regular term of ten weeks. ‘This is made 
possible by lengthening recitation periods and increasing the assigned work. All 
credits earned will apply towards graduation. 

This school has a one-year course for teachers who have had two or more years 
of experience. 

This school has a two-year course for high school graduates. 
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Those who have had two years of teaching experience can, by taking five sub- 
jects in summer school, do one-fourth of the work necessary for graduation, or if 
they take four subjects they can earn one-fifth of the necessary credits. 

No summer resort in California can offer greater climatic inducements than can 
Arcata. 

To attend the 1916 summer session of the Humboldt State Normal School at 
Arcata will be to spend this time in perfect comfort with great pleasure and with 
‘exceedingly great profit. 

Practically all of the courses offered will be given by members of the Normal 
School faculty. 

This school has a fine new library. While not exceedingly large, it is exceed- 
ingly choice. There is no out-of-date, dead material in it. The library is under the 
direction of an expert librarian. It will be open for your use during the summer 
session. 

Board and room can be secured from $22.50 to $25.00. By renting furnished 
rooms and doing light housekeeping, living expenses need not exceed $15.00 per 
month. 

Remember 

Humeorpr State NorMAt SCHOOL, 
Arcata, California. 


Six Weeks. 
June 19, 1916—July 28, 1916. 


INTERRELATION OF NORMAL SCHOOL AND ITS PRACTICE SCHOOL. 
By Brena K. Hansen, Head of Department of Grammar and Composition. 


Many of the plans put into force in the Humboldt State Normal School are not 
new from the theoretical standpoint, yet relatively few teachers’ training schools 
handle their educational problems practically, by means of demonstrations in the 
demonstration laboratory—the practice school. The instructor of each subject in 
our Normal Department is also the supervisor of the teaching of that subject in 
each of the grades in the training school. A definite course of study logically and 
pedagogically organized is thus presented to the pupils under close supervision 
by the specialist in that subject. Immediate demonstration of any principle can 
be given by the supervisor in the classroom at the very moment the teacher finds 
difficulty in presenting the subject. It is evident how pupils as well as student- 
teachers may profit from this system. 

Moreover, each. student-teacher has further opportunity of instruction in the 
pedagogy and principles of teaching of the subject he is then presenting. This 
instruction he gets in a method class conducted by the supervisor of the subject 
he is teaching. In this class the plans for the next day’s work are discussed and 
suggestions given for the best presentation possible. Occasionally demonstrations 
of certain principles are given in these method classes, either by the supervisor or 
some student-teacher. The aim of these method classes is purely practical, namely, 
to have each student-teacher know his subject matter thoroughly, and to collect 
and organize into the simplest and clearest form all material necessary for a clear 
and full presentation of the subject to his class on the following day. 

Some vital objections to a departmental organization such as described have 
often been made, the chief ones being, first, the danger of overworking pupils, and 
second, the impossibility of correlation of the various subjects of the curriculum. 
The first objection has been overruled in the work of our training school through 
its recitation-study periods. The teacher must arrange the work of his subject in 
two divisions: the first half of the period is devoted to presentation of the subject 
matter, either new or a review of past work; the second half of the period is used 
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for study. During this part of the period the nature of the work depends largely 
on the subject and the stage of development of the children. It is frequently 
devoted to a quiet preparation for the next day’s recitation either under direction 
of the teacher if any help is needed, or independently. All study work expected 
of the children is done during school hours under the direction of the student- 
teachers and the supervisors. In this way the lessons are taught the children, 
not merely heard by the teacher after a laborious, unhappy, and often unpedagog- 
ical preparation by the pupil at home, at a time of the day or night when the mind 
is least active. That busy mother was right who said one day while trying to help 
her child prepare his lessons for school, “I wish present conditions might be 
reversed, and that the teachers would teach the lessons, and that we mothers 
might hear them.” 

In the study periods in the schoolroom, the child has ready access to all needed 
material for preparation; he has the teacher to direct him to find the leading points 
in the lesson; and he can not help but be inspired by the earnestness and enthusi- 
asm of classmates working diligently at the same task with himself. ‘The student- 
teacher, through this arrangement, learns to know his pupils better and learns 
their limitations and can regulate his demands and requirements through this 
better knowledge of the material he must mould. 

The second danger, that of having no correlation in the various subjects pre- 
sented, is being obviated in various ways. Various courses of study presented in 
the grades can be so correlated that the interrelations of different lines of work 
may be emphasized. Moreover, through informal conferences of the supervisors, 
this correlation is being worked out. The interest each one feels in any plans for 
improving the instruction given in the practice school results in an interest like- 
wise in each department of the grade work and leads to discussion of problems and 
subject matter common to all and to a certain correlation of the subject matter. 
By this means the pupils are considered individually as well as collectively and 
must profit accordingly. 

Here a question may be asked. Does the student-teacher get the practice neces- 
sary or suitable for rural or city school teaching? Each practice teacher, teaching 
a different subject each term, in a different grade each time, could not in any other 
way get as broad an experience. Add to this the training he gets from his various 
supervisors. He is given the methods specially suited for each subject taught in all 
the eight grades as well as for the particular grade he happens at the time to be 
teaching, under each supervisor. He gets also suggestions for a suitable course of 
study in each subject, for the grades. The student-teacher is not forced to 
demonstrate at once that he is a born teacher. He is permitted to learn to teach 
and to find where he may do the best work. Knowing something of the methods 
and material in any one subject that would be suitable for all grades, he can more 
efficiently handle the subject matter of any one particular class assigned to him. 
Is it possible for a young teacher to adapt himself to the needs of different grades 
of children, or is he born a primary teacher and that only, or a grammar grade 
teacher and that only? The reverse is being demonstrated here continually. A 
thorough knowledge of the whole eight-year curriculum is the best foundation for 
efficient teaching of the grade child in any subject. The training department of 
this school holds this as one of its fundamental ideals and is demonstrating its truth. 

The various principles being worked out here are those recognized in the educa- 
tion departments of all our normal schools. Some of these schools of long estab- 
lishment and high standing have as yet made no connection whatever between the 
education department and the training school. Classwork in methods, school 
management, or psychology, we often find presented theoretically in the classroom 
and independently of the practice department. Often enough, a beautiful theory 
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discussed in a pedagogy class is demonstrated by an exactly reverse method in the 
practice school. When the student-teacher is actually faced with the problem of 
putting into force within a few hours, an elaborately developed theory or device, he 
soon learns to decide whether it is pedagogically sound or whether it merely sounds 
pedagogic. 

Having few traditions and a pliable organization, this school recognizes that its 
greatest efficiency lies in developing the closest possible connection between all the 
departments of the school and the training school. Through the normal depart- 
ment instructors, who are also supervisors of their special subjects in the training 
school, this unity is being effected and is being held as a basic ideal of the school. 


YOUNG MEN IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
By Gero. C. IncELow, Head of Department of History. 


As faculty advisor for the young men in the Humboldt Normal, the writer has 
often been asked the question, “What chances are there for men in the elementary 
schools?” . 

My answer is, “There is ne calling that will yield as rich results to young men, 
in proportion to the time spent in preparation, as elementary teaching.” 

This is entirely true if we consider the results at their real value. 

1. Two years spent in a normal, that does the work we are doing, give a 
splendid training for life, for the essentials of all previous schooling are reviewed 
and the student is introduced to a wider and deeper learning. During seven terms 
of practice teaching with conscientious supervision, the student acquires the ability 
to impart knowledge, and the art of self-expression. 

2. A position is waiting for every young man that we can recommend as being 
prepared to teach. 

3. Teaching is s2lf-discipline of the best and most far-reaching kind. 

4. ‘Teaching is a stepping-stone to all of the professions. Most of the nation’s 
great men have taught school. 

5. A few years of elementary teaching will give the best possible preparation for 
college work. 

6. There is good money awaiting well prepared young men in the teaching 
profession, Principalships are the early reward of good work. 

We have enrolled over two score of young fellows who will soon be ready to go 
into the work with well-trained minds, up-to-date methods, lofty ideals and a great 
abundance of high spirits and enthusiasm. 


LOCAL HISTORY. 


It has occurred to many teachers that in spite of earnest endeavor, history 
remains remote and unreal to a large number of children. Greece and Rome, and 
even the United States, fail to exist in the consciousness of the child. He learns 
the prescribed facts, or he doesn’t, and that is as far as the teacher is able to carry 
the work. ‘The trouble lies in the remoteness of the story from the child’s experi- 
ence. ‘This has long been recognized and various remedies applied. 

Many teachers are anxious to introduce local history into their courses of study, 
but they find themselves unprepared to do so. They find no books on the com- 
munity in which they work, and being dependent upon books, they are helpless. 

A course is given in this school to meet this very demand. As a part of the 
work in Western History, every student is required to prepare a paper on an 
assigned topic in Humboldt history. County archives are searched. Old news- 
paper files are consulted, pioneers are interviewed, old letters and diaries are 
edited, and every source is exhausted as far as possible. Sometimes the yield is 
meagre, other times it is very rich. But always the student has become familiar 
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with the possibilities of local history and with the methods of getting historical 
material. Incidentally we are acquiring an invaluable source library of Hum- 
boldtiana. Thus our future teachers learn how histories are compiled, and more 
important yet, how history itself is made. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE READING LESSON. 
By Jane E. Farigy, Head of Department of Reading. 


What is the function of the reading lesson? 

1. To give constantly increasing power on the part of the child to obtain for 
himself, thought from the printed page. 

2. To give him opportunity for adequate expression of thought. 

Most teachers are conscientious in their efforts to make good readers of their 
pupils, but results, more often than not, fail to be satisfying. And why? Often 
because the teacher expends her efforts in getting the child to read with what 
seems to her the proper inflection, emphasis, pitch, etc., forgetting that these are 
simply the effects of thinking, and that the mind must be related back to the 
thought before there can be anything to express. ‘This method renders the child’s 
reading unnatural and insincere; his capacity to get the thought from the page 
does not gain as it should because his attention is placed upon externals. 

Again, the teacher, recognizing the worse-than-uselessness of this method, 
sees to it that the pupil gets the thought. This is a step in the right direction, but 
there are many problems in the way of construction that often make this 
task difficult for the child, and unless the teacher has had the training necessary to 
discern the relation between the imagination and the spoken word, this method 
does not particularly improve the vocal expression of the child. It is only by 
judiciously and skilfully working at the problem from both sides that adequate 
results are brought about. 

The teacher must have, in the first place, a keen appreciation for the literature 
she is presenting. ‘To awaken an enthusiasm in the children for the good and true 
in books, she must have enthusiasm herself. She must be the spark that sets the 
child afire. 

Then there must be a definite plan of procedure, just as in any other subject. 
Too much has been left to the hit-or-miss method; the subject that must be the 
foundation of all other branches is often paid the least attention. Definite, vital, 
far-reaching and related thought is to be sought for. The problem of construction 
must be clearly understood by the teacher. Add to this—the knowledge of how 
certain constructions express themselves—a sincere appreciation of the spirit of the 
literature, and the teacher is in a position to be of positive assistance to the child. 

That the material used for the child’s reading, from the primary grade up, 
should be stimulating to his imagination is an absolute requisite. There is nothing 
to arouse a child’s interest, or develop related thought, in the “see-the-cat” style of 
the old-fashioned primer. 

But, given plenty of varied material from the many beautiful cals now brought 
out for all the grades, a fresh and inspiring method of presentation and a close 
and sympathetic relation with the pupils, the teacher’s task is one of constantly 
increasing pleasure to herself and to the children. 

The plan being worked out in the Humboldt State Normal School, in the train- 
ing of students to read and to teach reading in the public school, is to give first a 
course in story-telling. ‘This develops in the student freedom, poise, directness, 
and greater accuracy of speech. After this comes the course in oral expression, 
where much attention to perception of thought-relations and the way they express 
themselves in speech, gives a basis for the reading of literature. Voice work and 
the presentation of choice bits of literature render the student more confident of 
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his own power, and establish the capability to give helpful assistance to those under 
his care. . 

The student then goes into the practical work of story-telling and the teaching 
of reading to the children in the training school. ‘This is done under daily super- 
vision by the same instructor who gives the courses in story-telling and oral 
expression. In the method class which is held daily for the students who are doing 
their teaching in these subjects, problems relative to their work are taken up and 
discussed. Many plans and devices of getting the children to rise to their best are 
talked over and put into use the following days. The teacher is encouraged to 
become self-reliant, to develop originality and initiative. ‘Thus, with constant and 
definite ideals, remembering that “A man’s reach must exceed his grasp,” the 
student finally goes forth ready to achieve results that are most significant and 
far-reaching in the character formation of the child. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 
By R. H. Jenxins, Head of Departments of Manual Training and Drawing. 


Today educational institutions should and must be in advance of those of past 
years. Each agé rises on stepping stones of the past created for the advancement 
of the future. That generation is not a true generation which does not profit by 
the mistakes of its ancestors. That individual is not a true individual who does 
not build better even than he knows, for he has all of the world behind him to 
build upon. ‘True it is that a backward view is clearer and easier than a forward 
one, but one should rise to higher things from the inspiration of the past. Thus, 
a normal school today which is a wide-awake normal school, should be better than 
any that has yet been organized. ‘ 


Humboldt Normal School to the Front. 

For the Humboldt Normal School we claim only the highest standards and we 
stand out openly and fearlessly for the very latest and best things that a normal 
school education has to offer. We are taking the most advanced ideas from out of 
our past experiences and are forcefully executing these in our work. Thus we 
know that we have a wide-awake school which stands for progress. 


Teachers Well Trained and Progressive. 

We have a body of thoroughly trained teachers, each a specialist in his or her 
line, and a wide-awake, active, forceful president, well fitted for his place. The 
members of the teaching force feel that the president is behind them and so each 
individual is putting his very best into the work. 


No Optionals. 

Our course is not crowded with a lot of optional subjects unnecessary to normal 
school training, but is condensed, each subject being one required for the develop- 
ment of the individual. In this way the student wastes no time and thus is able to 
do more intensive, active, vital work. 


Our Course Modern. 
We have benefited from the past and have chosen from the wide field of educa- 
tional experience those subjects which have come to the front and have proved 
that they are here to stay. 


Our Methods and Practice Teaching Thorough. 

Not only is the scholastic side of our work held at a high standard, but through 
preparation and methods our practice teaching is made a most vital issue. In this 
way, when a student goes out from the Humboldt State Normal School, he has 
had a thorough teaching experience as well as a high standard of scholastic train- 
ing, to back him up and recommend him for his life work. In other words, we are 
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- working for, and have only the best in our normal school, chosen from all the 
most advanced schools of the United States. This we offer to our students, who 
are our loyal friends. 


To Illustrate. 

To illustrate, we have benefited from the normal schools of Oklahoma by apply- 
ing their thorough courses in shopwork and drawing, and have added even a 
more complete course in notebook work and methods. Like them, we leave 
nothing to chance but send the teacher to class thoroughly prepared in the work 
she is to teach. 

From the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Oklahoma we get Dra 
ideas in poultry house construction. 

From the University of Chicago, we are applying thorough methods of pro- 
cedure in detail woodwork and metal work. 

The Normal School of Oswego, New York, makes possible a more intense and 
practical course in drafting and methods. 

Columbia University gives us the direct application of the personal and individ- 
ual element in shop practice, directs our design work and gives us faith to be 
independent and individual. 

Thus, voiced from the different departments, our school has drawn its strong 
foundation from out of the entire educational world. 


Object of Vocational Training. 

Many feel that, when an individual takes a course in Manual Training, the 
completed object is the most vital part of the training. In fact, one might judge 
that the few pieces made—from some viewpoints—were all there was to the 
manual training field. This, however, is most seriously misleading. The object 
made, though necessary to the learning of some shop problems, is far removed 
from the aim of the work. ‘The aim should be to gain added power; to aid the 
individual to develop his latent possibilities; to fit him for the most useful service 
to humanity. In other words, it might be summed up in the one word “Service.” 

As teachers, we are especially chosen to train the coming citizen to fill his place 
as a useful member of society. In other words, we could be taken or looked upon 
as a symbol of service. Therefore, any subject that we can study that will give 
us a better insight into the needs of humanity, will fit us only the more fully for 
our duty and our service. : 

The individual who takes drawing does not always do so expecting to be an 
artist, but that he may gain an insight more fully into the hidden treasures of life 
and gain a breadth of character therefrom. So in manual training, all those who 
take the work will not be carpenters, but yet they will have gained an invaluable 
asset in their insight into life and its problems. 


THE COMPOSITION PROBLEM. 
By W. A. Beer, Department of Education. 


A school must try to solve the composition problem on natural lines. 

One can not wield a subject till it becomes a part’ of his life, and is rein- 
forced by his whole life-—Arnold Tomkins, in “Science of Discourse.” 

Composition is the constructive side of discourse. 

The radical difference between the copying or reproducing of perfect language 
forms and the original spontaneous expression of the child’s own life in language 
is well illustrated by the difference between the artist painter who only copies the 
work of others, and the great master who by years of expressing himself through 
paint, has come to be able to produce the masterpiece. 

Production is infinitely better than reproduction. 
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Perfection in life is infinitely greater than perfection of form. 

The great laws of art are universal and operate in discourse as well as in 
music, painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

The child’s experience story printed as written is discourse, and out of this 
expression of the true content of the writer’s life, the writer grows into larger 
and better life because of the natural action of the forces both internal and 
external which further his life growth. 

Here are illustrations of a method, not a device. The first composition in the 
respective sets is the work of the child fresh from the “devices” of a “good 
language book.” The second shows the result of freedom for two months under 
the care of a wise and sympathetic teacher. 

The list of words used by a person unconsciously is, strictly speaking, his 
vocabulary. Words so used are the language forms with which a child thinks. 
His life experiences ever demand new words. His experience story slowly but 
surely increases his vocabulary—sufficient reason for giving large attention to this 
phase of composition. 

The “blue pencil” is a great force in the school if used to mark the good found 
in the child’s story. 


“THE OLD WAY.” “THE NEW WAY.” 


Results Obtained in Two Months. 
Grade 2. Age 7. 


I have a dog MY DOG 
I have a aplpale I have a dog. His name is Bob. Bob 
Jor Batty, and I went up on a hill last Saturday. We 
November 20, 1914. saw a rabbit, and Bob ran after it but he 


couldn’t catch it, and then we went over the 
hill and we saw another rabbit and Bob did 
catch this one and then we went home. 
Jor Batty, 
February 2, 1915. 


Grade 2B. Age 7. 


I haf a cat, and it ran a wa wan da. MY GOLDFISH 
JENNIE HOLVERSON, I have some gold fish. They live in a 
November 20, 1914. bowl of water. They like water and could 


not live out of it. I like my goldfish. My 

sister Opal gove them to me. We feed the 
fish every day and give them fresh water. 
JENNIE HoLverson, 

February 2, 1915. 


Grade 2B. Age 8. 


I have to dog MY PETS 
They are big dog I have a pet horse and two goldfish. My 
Thay are mishf to my mamma goldfish live and a large bowl. My pet 
My mamma tak her br. horse lives in a large barn. When I go to 
WELTHA KISER, feed him he whinnies. He likes oats. I 
November 20, 1914. feed my fish every day.’ 


They eat fish food. 
WELTHA KISER, 
February 2, 1915. 


Grade 2A. Age 9. 


I have a wite kitty. SCHOOL, 
I went a fishing one day and coat a fish. I go to school almost every day. I like 
I have a wite dog. my teacher. ‘The school house is a big one. 
JessE Broom, I have lots of fun at school playing Black 
November 20, 1914. man. My teacher has flowers in the school 
house. I try to be good in school I get my 
lesson. 


JessE Broom, 
February 2, 1915. 
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Grade 3. Age 8. 
I havea dog. I am going to school. The school is big. 


It can fast. | I like to go to school I like my teacher I 
I can cach it. work hard. I want to go into the third 
My little sister can cach it. grade. I have lots of fun at recess. I play 
The dog has four fite. games in school I read books. 
RaupH CLINE, RaipH CrINe, 
November 20, 1914. February 2, 1915. 


No corrections were made in either manuscript. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD. 
W. C. Baciey. 


“We believe in the Rights of the Child. 

We believe that every child has a right to an abundance of sunshine and fresh 
air; to wide, open spaces where he may run and romp; to a patch of earth wherein 
he may delve for hidden treasure—and therefrom he may recover, perhaps, riches 
in the form of cabbages, radishes, tomatoes, and other garden stuff, symbolic of 
wealth beyond the dreams of Midas; to trees which he may climb; to brooks in 
which he may wade; to a swimming hole and the privilege of cavorting therein; 
to a real hill down which he may coast; and to a pond whereon he may row and 
sail and skate. 

We believe that every child has a right to warm clothing, occasionally patched 
and darned; a right to go to bed early and get up betimes; a right to an abundance 
of plain and wholesome food, including fats, proteids, carbohydrates, all in due 
proportion—but not excluding now and then a real “feast” with sweets in abund- 
ance and liberal portions of that indigenous American concoction known as pie. 

We believe that every child has a right to grimy hands and a dirty face, with an 
equal right to recovery therefrom even at the price of much valiant though invol- 
untary scrubbing behind and within the ears. 

We believe that every child has a right to affection; to loving care and tender 
solicitude; to some one who will tuck him in at night, who will grieve when he is 
naughty, who will sympathize with his childish ambitions, and rejoice in his 
childish triumphs; who will take him at all times for the really serious little being 
that he is. 

We believe that every child has a right to protection; to protection against 
physical dangers, but also to protection against pampering, indulgence, and sickly 
sentimentalism; to protection against moral dangers, but also to protection against 
goody-goodism, hypocrisy, and cant. 

We believe that every child has a right to discipline; an inalienable right to 
correction for his childish mistakes; a right to the kind of correction that will 
protect him against his own worst enemy—himself; a right to a wholesome 
regimen of life in which stated and regular duties will have their proper place; 
a right to habits and ideals of industry, thrift, responsibility, and thoughtfulness 
for others. : 

We believe that every child has a right to instruction; a right to his share of 
the skill and culture that have been accumulated during the ages; a right to his 
due portion of the ideas and ideals that constitute the spiritual heritage of the 
race; and we believe that this right is far too sacred to be thwarted by a naive 
trust in his own momentary interests and impulses. 

We believe that every child has a right to freedom; to periods each day when, 
within reasonable limits, he may follow the dictates of his own sweet will; but we 
believe also that he has a right to preparation for the larger and more responsible 
freedom of his adult years, a right to the kind of preparation that will make him 
master of his own interests and enthusiasms and ambitions—master of himself.”— 
School and Home Education. 


The Humboldt State Normal School further believes that every child has a right 


to be taught by teachers who know how to teach. 
8) 


